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EARLY ATTEMPTS TO FORM AN ILLINOIS 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

It is a matter of pride to the officers and members of 
the present Illinois State Historical Society that they 
are following the example set for them in the early days 
of the State's history by the best men and minds among 
the pioneers in founding an historical society to collect 
and preserve for the people material of all kinds relating 
to its people and their affairs. 

We wish that these earlier attempts had met with more 
success, that these early societies had been able to leave 
to us some collections of books and manuscripts upon 
which to found or carry on the present society; but, 
though they seem not to have met with any substantial 
success, they have shown us that the thinking men of 
the State have always fostered such attempts and have 
labored for that end even in the days when the State 
and its people were poor, books were scarce, communica- 
tion of all kinds very difficult and the people were obliged 
to give the severest labor to the making of a bare living. 
It would be profitable and interesting to have for the 
annual meeting of the Historical Society a detailed 
account of these efforts toward the formation of such a 
society. 

The following extracts are of interest in the matter : 

FROM THE WESTEEN MONTHLY REVIEW, 

EDITED BY TIMOTHY FLINT, PUBLISHED 

CINCINNATI, JANUARY, 1828, 

VOLUME I, PAGES 563-565. 

We take great pleasure in announcing the formation 

of "The Antiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois." 

The objects are as follows : 
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"The objects of this Society shall be to collect, preserve 
and disseminate authentic information on the following 
subjects, viz. : 

1. The antiquities of Illinois, and its former inhabi- 
tants from the earliest times. 

2. Its discovery and first settlement by the whites. 

3. Its history from the first settlement of the whites 
to the establishment of the territorial government; and 
from the latter period. 

4. Its soil, climate, productions, trade, commerce, and 
manufactures. 

5. Its animals and minerals. 

6. Its topography and facilities for inland navigation. 

7. Its health and population. 

8. Its phenomena and natural curiosities. 

9. And generally all facts descriptive of the country, 
its government and inhabitants, including such biograph- 
ical memoirs as may be deemed interesting." 

The names of the officers and members are of well 
known respectability in that region. The address by 
Judge Hall at the organization of the Society as its 
president is one, as we deem, of rare felicity, taste and 
eloquence. We could wish to give copious extracts from 
it. It would tend to remove the film from the eyes of 
those of our Atlantic readers, who still think that there 
is neither taste, oratory or fine writing in the backwood's 
country. We propose, in our next number, to give 
extracts from it, as copious as the limits of our sheets 
will admit. At present we quote one passage: 

6 i The climate, particularly in reference to its influence 
on the human system, presents another subject of inves- 
tigation. The western country has been considered 
unhealthy — and there have been writers whose disturbed 
imaginations have misled them into the belief that the 
whole land was continually exposed to the most awful 
visitations of Providence, among which have been num- 
bered the hurricane, the pestilence and the earthquake. 
If we have been content to smile at such exaggerations, 
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while few had leisure to attempt a serious refutation and 
while the facts upon which any deliberate opinion must 
have been based had not been sufficiently tested by expe- 
rience, the time has now arrived when it is no longer 
excusable to submit in silence to the reproaches of igno- 
rance or malice. It is proper, however, to remark, as 
well in extenuation of those who have assailed our 
country as in support of the confident denial, which I 
feel authorized to make to their assertions, that a vast 
improvement in the article of health has taken place 
within a few years. Diseases are now mild which were 
once malignant, and their occurrence is annually becom- 
ing less frequent. This happy change affords strong 
authority for the belief, that although the maladies which 
have heretofore afflicted us, were partly imputable to 
the climate, other, and more powerful causes of disease 
must have existed, which have vanished. We who came 
to the frontier while the axe was still busy in the forest, 
and when thousands of the acres which now yield abund- 
ance to the farmer, were unreclaimed, and tenantless, 
have seen the existence of our fellow-citizens assailed by 
other than the ordinary ministers of death — toil, priva- 
tion and exposure, have hurried many to the grave — im- 
prudence and carelessness of life have sent crowds of 
victims prematurely to the tomb. It is not to be denied 
that the margins of our large streams in general, and 
many spots in the vicinity of extensive marshes are subject 
to bilious diseases — but it may be as confidently asserted 
that the interior country is healthy. Yet the first settlers 
invariably selected the rich alluvial lands upon the navi- 
gable rivers, in preference to the scarcely less fertile soil 
of the prairies, lying in situations less accessible and 
more remote from market. They came to a wilderness in 
which no houses were prepared for their reception, nor 
food other than that supplied by nature, provided for their 
sustenance. They often encamped upon the margin of 
a river, exposed to its chilly atmosphere, without a tent 
to shelter, with scarcely a blanket to protect them. Their 
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first habitations were rude cabins, affording barely a 
shelter from the rain, and too frail to afford protection 
from the burning heat of the noonday sun, or the chilling 
effects of the midnight blast. As their families increased, 
another and another cabin was added, as crazy and as 
cheerless as the first — until admonished by the increase 
of their own substance, the influx of wealthier neighbors, 
and the general improvement of the country around 
them, they were allured by pride to do that to which they 
would never have been impelled by suffering. The gra- 
tuitous exposure to the climate which the backwoods man 
seems rather to court than to avoid, is a subject of com- 
mon remark. No extremity of weather confines him to 
the shelter of his own roof. Whether the object be busi- 
ness of pleasure, it is pursued with the same reckless com- 
posure, amid the shadows of night, or the howlings of the 
tempest, as in the most genial season. Nor is this trait 
of character confined to woodsmen or to farmers; ex- 
amples of hardihood are contagious, and in this country 
all ranks of people neglect or despise the ordinary pre- 
cautions with respect to health. Judges and lawyers, 
merchants, physicians and ministers of the gospel, set 
the seasons at defiance in the pursuit of their respective 
callings. They prosecute their journies regardless of 
weather, and learn at last to feel but little inconvenience 
from the exposure which is silently undermining their 
constitutions. Is it extraordinary that people thus ex- 
posed should be attacked by violent maladies ? Would it 
not be more wonderful that such a careless prodigality 
of life could pass with impunity These remarks might 
be extended — the food of the first settler, consisting 
chiefly of fresh meat, without vegetables, and often with- 
out salt — the common use of ardent spirits — the want of 
medical aid, by which diseases, at first simple, being 
neglected, became dangerous ; and other evils peculiar to 
a new country, might be noticed as fruitful sources of 
disease — but I have already dwelt sufficiently on this 
subject. That this country is decidedly healthy, I feel no 
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hesitation in declaring — but neither argument nor naked 
assertions will convince the world. Let us collect such 
facts as amount to evidence, and establish the truth by- 
undeniable demonstration. 

'Such, gentlemen, are a few of the most prominent 
points to which the antiquarian or historian must de- 
vote his attention, who would select this State as the 
subject, or the theatre of his exertions. They are inter- 
esting to us, because they concern our country; and they 
will be so to others, because they possess the charm of 
novelty. Ours is an untrodden field, into which the foot 
of science has seldom strayed; no historian has em- 
bodied our traditions, no poet has sought for inspiration 
in our groves. Permit me to hope that the relics of an- 
tiquity which remain among us, will not be permitted to 
moulder away in silence; and that many an able pen 
will be devoted to the cause of truth and science. Our 
country has passed its infancy, and is fast advancing to 
a vigorous maturity. It is time for us to claim that in- 
dependence in literature which we so proudly assert in 
politics. Let us no longer learn our history and borrow 
our opinions from foreign books, but by placing in requi- 
sition the talents that we possess, prepare ourselves to 
assume in the scientific, a station corresponding to that 
which we shall soon be called to occupy in the political 
world.' 



FROM LAWS OF ILLINOIS, 1847, P. 51. 



An Act to incorporate the Illinois Literary and Histori- 
cal Society. 



Whereas, the members of a society, instituted at Upper 
Alton, July, 1843, for the purpose of collecting, pre- 
serving and diffusing information relating to the his- 
tory of Illinois in particular, and of American history 

generally, have applied for an act of incorporation— 
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Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of 
Illinois, represented in the General Assembly, That 
Cyrus Edwards, president, Sidney Breese, J. B. Turner, 
William T. Brown, Jesse B. Thomas, J. W. Browning, 
vice presidents, and Adiel Sherwood, J. M. Peck and M. 
G. Atwood, secretaries, and such other persons as are 
now, and may, from time to time, become members of 
said society, be and they are hereby declared and con- 
stituted a body corporate and politic, by the name of 
"The Illinois Literary and Historical Society," and by 
that name shall have perpetual succession, and be capable 
to sue and be sued, to plead and be impleaded, answer 
and be answered unto, defend and be defended, in all 
courts or places whatsoever; to have a common seal, and 
to alter it at pleasure ; to make a constitution, and such 
by-laws, not repugnant to the constitution and laws of 
this state or of the United States, as shall from time to 
time be necessary; to annex to the breach thereof such 
penalty, by fine or expulsion, as they may deem fit, and to 
purchase, take, receive, hold and enjoy, to them and their 
successors, any goods, chattels, lands, tenements, to sell, 
lease or dispose of the same at pleasure : Provided, that 
the clear annual income of such real and personal estate 
shall not exceed five thousand dollars: And provided, 
also, that the funds of said corporation shall be used for 
the purposes only stated in the preamble of this act. 

# 2. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That said society shall have power to elect 
and qualify such officers as they may deem necessary, 
who shall hold their offices according to the constitution 
and by-laws of the society. 

# 3. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That it shall be the duty of the governor of the 
state to deliver to the agent of the society a set of the 
acts and journals of the present and future sessions of 
the legislature, and of those passed from the organization 
of the state, if any spare copies are found in the secre- 
tary's office, and copies of all other documents that shall 
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be printed by its order; and that said society, by its 
agents, may have access, at all reasonable times, to the 
several public offices of this state, and of the corporate 
towns and cities thereof ; and may cause such documents 
as they may judge proper to promote the objects of the 
society to be searched and copied under the direction of 
the keepers of said records, without paying any office 
fees. 

# 4. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
be a public act, and shall be construed benignly and fa- 
vorably for every beneficial purpose, and no misnomer 
of said corporation, in any deed, will, devise, gift, grant, 
or other instrument of conveyance, shall vitiate or defeat 
the same : Provided, the intention of the parties, from the 
instrument itself, can be ascertained. 

# 5. And be it further enacted, That should the said 
society at any time become extinct, the books, maps, 
charts, manuscripts and all the property belonging to 
the same, shall be preserved in the custody of the li- 
brarian of Shurtleff college, for the benefit of the future 
historian of the state. 

# 6. In case the society hereby incorporated shall 
become dissolved, all the donations made prior to such 
dissolution to said society, by the state, shall thereupon 
revert to and become the property of the state. 

Approved February 11, 1847. 



